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In Paris the King was on his feet all day long. The Emperor
Francis Joseph was in Paris at the same time, and he was
astonished at the vitality of this King of eighty-one. The Empress
Eugenie frequently asks after you/ the Austrian Emperor wrote
to his wife, 'At present, her chief occupation is fending off King
Ludwig who has been here three days and still importunes her for
a kiss. Otherwise, he is as merry as a sandboy. . .. She has
arranged with Ludwig that to-day she will go up with him in a
balloon which goes up daily from the Exhibition garden. . . .'l
The Imperial Court was vastly entertained by the King who, as
Princess Metternich remarked, always said straight out whatever
came into his head. Napoleon's niece, Princess Mathilde, called
him 'I'adorable vieillard* .2

This stay in Paris with its constant round of festivities and
visits wore out Ludwig. Undoubtedly the King attempted too
much. He arrived at Nice at the end of October, tired out and
with painful swellings on his legs. He took up his residence in
a house overlooking the sea. In the good climate and with the rest
which he was able to enjoy on the beautiful Riviera, his health
rapidly improved. Although far from home, Ludwig followed the
events in his own country with uneasiness. He had, it is true,
always advocated a 'united Germany as far as the German
tongue reached', but without the predominance of the North.
While it was certainly a good thing that the unity of Germany
was being pushed forward from that quarter and that particular
attention was being paid to mutual economic interests, he did not
wish Bavaria to become Prussian in the process. The old King
did his utmost to preserve the privileges of the Bavarian Crown,
The dignity and power of his grandson meant as much to him as if
he were still King himself,

It was true that Ludwig I had not been able to shake off com-
pletely the characteristic feature of the Wittelsbach family,
that 'striving after territorial independence and monarchical
autocracy' as well as the fear of Prussia which was literally bred
in the Bavarian. Nevertheless, he had done more for German unity
than most of the other rulers of his country. Holding the opinions
he did, he could not have acted otherwise. No prince could have
been more German in word or deed, even if during these last days

1  See Corti, Elisabeth, die seltsame Frau, Salzburg, 1934, p. 190 of German
ersion.
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